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THE CHINESE AND THE EXCLUSION ACT. 

BY JOAQUIW MILLER. 



It is telegraphed to us of the Pacific coast that the head of 
the American Federation of Labor, the Secretary of the National 
Federation, and others, have called on the Executive to urge the 
re-enactment of the Chinese Exclusion Act; and it is, perhaps, 
in order now to inquire whether or not we of the West and the 
real laborers of the United States want, or ever did want, this 
Exclusion Act; also, to ask what these men know of China, the 
Chinese, or real American labor? 

There are laborers and laborers. The real working man, in 
the main, is on "the firing line," his shoulder to the wheel; his 
face is not against his fellow man but for him ; he is heading to 
the front; he is in the van of civilization, as his fathers, the 
founders of this mighty Eepublic, were before him, and he is 
proud, happy and content to be there. He is a Lincoln, a Gar- 
field. He is a builder, not a destroyer. And these silent men 
at the front, of the forest and the field, outnumber the noisy 
city "laborer," so called, ten to one, although you would think 
the figures exactly reversed, to hear the city man and read his 
noisy resolutions. 

Moreover, these silent laboring men on the firing line, the 
men of the forest, the field, the miners of the frontier, are in the 
main Americans. Get the names of the noisy city "laborers," 
and you will see that they are foreigners mainly, many of the 
names reading with an accent that is grimly suggestive of the 
incendiary and the anarchist. 

Let all be equal before the law. But whom shall we heed, 
the great majority who build up, or the noisy few who tear down? 
The real laborer is not fretting the President with indolent and 
insolent delegations; he is quietly at work. There is work for 
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all who want to work. There will be work for all who really want 
to work until the Western States are entirely inhabited. It will 
be ages and ages before our last acre is plowed and planted, let 
come to us who care to come and labor and obey the laws. Now, 
do these real laborers, the men who work in content, want and 
need the Chinese with us ? They both want them and they need 
them. Senator Morton, when he was at the head of the com- 
mittee which had this matter of the Chinese in hand, said: 

"That they have injuriously interfered with the white people of 
California, or have done them a serious injury, may well be doubted. 
The great fact is that there is to-day and has always been a scarcity 
of labor on the Pacific coast. There is work for all who are there, 
both white and Mongolian, and the State would undoubtedly develop 
much more rapidly were there more and cheaper labor. There was 
much intelligent testimony to the fact that the Chinese by their labor 
opened up large avenues and demand for white labor. The Chinese 
performed the lowest kind, while the whites monopolized that of a 
superior character." 

Do the real proprietors of the Pacific coast, the owners of 
property and the taxpayers, want the Chinese with us? They 
do, almost without exception, and it would be strange if they did 
not; for, since the exclusion of the Chinese, property in our 
largest cities has, in the main, been at a standstill. And be- 
hold! our chiefest city, San Francisco, has slid back from its 
proud place as the seventh city in the Union to that of the 
ninth ! Of course, if we had excluded all other foreigners along 
with the Chinese, we might have held our own, perhaps advanced 
as at the first; but these remaining foreigners have kept up such 
a turmoil that capital, always very sensitive, has been afraid to 
come and in many eases has moved out, and moved out to stay. 

True, there are good foreigners with us; true, there are some 
Americans among the noisy, ignorant, discontented element; we 
can't draw sharp lines here; but, as a rule, it is the foreigner who 
has made and will continue to make trouble here until told and 
taught to keep in his place or get out of the country, as he 
pleases. True, there are a few Americans who prefer to do 
their hardest work on the day of election, along with the noisy 
foreigner — poor, misguided creatures, who have - no brains to 
speak of — but, as Senator Morton said, there is work for all who 
want work. 

The outcry against the Chinese began in San Francisco, and 
it began early; and it came from sailors, mostly, up from Aus- 
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tralia and other colonies of England, penal and otherwise. These 
foreigners, ever ready with fist or tongue, wanted to be porters, 
cooks and dish-washers; they wanted their sisters and their 
cousins and their aunts to do the chamber work. The politicians 
and the saloon-keepers wanted the votes of these "citizens," born 
but the day before; and as the Chinaman is, as a rule, more 
nearly a Christian in patience and forbearance than any other 
foreign-born laborer, he soon gave the sidewalk to all, and, for 
better security, began to go apart and to live apart with his own 
kind. 

It pleased the rude element and the noisy politician and 
saloon-keepers who got nothing out of them, to see the news- 
papers mock the quiet and solitary Chinaman; and so every 
paper, except a few Christian publications, pounced on the China- 
man, on every possible occasion; and there is nothing in this 
world so conscienceless and cowardly as the average American 
newspaper; except, perhaps, the average American politician. 

This outcry has widened and spread, until to-day there are few 
property owners in San Francisco who care to have their real 
sentiments on the subject published. But I repeat that all the 
tax-paying and substantial citizens of our cities and the real 
laborers of our Pacific Empire, from Alaska to San Diego, want 
and need these people with us, for, as Senator Morton said, they 
do "the lowest work." The man with a home, whether he 
has a little shop or a little farm, does not want his wife and 
growing children to cook, wash and do chamber work, when he 
can get a silent and submissive little Mongolian to do it for a 
song. I tell you more : the real laborer on this coast is a Chris- 
tian, and when he reflects that "the little, brown man" is starving, 
starving for work, and that his people at home are literally starv- 
ing for the dollar or two a week, which is all he asks when he 
first comes to us, why, this Christian man wants to open his 
home to him, and his heart, too, and give him work. We have, 
perhaps, the finest, best people in the world on this Pacific coast, 
the select of the Eepublic, and we can keep this standard up, and 
even advance it, and do Christian good at the same time, by not 
only allowing but inviting the little brown men to come. For 
our ambitious and splendid white boy or white girl cannot get 
on nearly so well at school if kept at home to do washing, do 
chamber work, and help mother to do what Senator Morton called 
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"the lowest work" about the house. The foreign girl simply will 
not go away from the city; and even in the city, if we except the 
Swede, German and the like, she must have light work and 
heavy wages.. My work as a teacher, talker at Teachers' Insti- 
tutes, Colleges and so on, has, in the last four years, taken me 
into nearly every county in Washington, Oregon, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and Louisiana, and I have nowhere 
heard one voice in favor of the Chinese Exclusion Act, but the 
contrary, at all times and places. The Chinese are particularly 
wanted in the great Southwest. 

I can count letters from women by hundreds, begging that 
this brutal Act be not perpetuated. Our women here in this 
warm land are not so strong. They must have "help," and they 
cannot depend on foreign white "help," and their daughters must 
go to school. 

Now a word about the "hordes" that are to "overrun us." 
Senator Morton estimated that we had about 75,000 Chinese in 
California. We may have that number now; we may have only 
half so many, but I think, at one time, we have had at least a 
quarter of a million. This was when the placer mines were open 
to all, and the Harvard, Yale and Princeton graduate shovelled 
dirt in the same gulch with "John," and found him a very 
quiet, cleanly little fellow, from the Oregon Sierra to the Sierra 
Madre. And when the graduate, the gentleman, got his claim 
washed out, he sold it to "John" for gold and went home; and 
John sold it to his newly-arrived cousin, "on tick," and went 
home also. Then the cousin worked the claim to the bed-rock 
and went home, too. 

So things went on till the first Pacific railroad was built, 
and when the last old claim was worked out, as a rule, the China- 
man went home. The quarter million of Chinese, without any 
restriction at all, had dwindled to about 75,000. Thus much for 
the "hordes" that are to overrun us. How illogical that the yel- 
low element of the American press should be forever boasting of 
American valor, and yet constantly warning us to beware of the 
"hordes of degraded Mongolians that are to overrun us." 

One word more about these "degraded" foreigners. They are, 
all their hundreds of millions of them, the best educated people 
in the world. They, as a rule, spend just about twice as much 
time at school as the Americans. They, perhaps, learn more 
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than twice as much; but, unfortunately for them, their lessons 
are all of the past. They know little of the present and trust 
their future entirely to the just precepts of Confucius, however 
antique and impracticable these may be. A child is taken to 
school almost as soon as it is big enough to walk, and it stays 
there ten hours in the day, seven days in the week and ten 
months in the year. The Empire provides the book. It is all in 
rhyme, and every line of the one thousand, more or less, is a 
precept or a proverb, and each precept is in three words or 
sounds. The very first lesson, or line, ever laid in the hands of 
these hundreds of millions is simply this: 

"Man born good." The second line, or precept, is: "Gem 
be polished." 

I have a cousin who is Consul about 1,500 miles up the 
Yang-tse. We went last summer to hear one of these little dots 
recite. He turned his back and, closing his eyes and rocking 
from side to side, went entirely through the book of about a 
thousand precepts, missing but a single line. Astonished, I 
asked the child's age. The teacher told my cousin that he was 
nearly six years, but explained that, as the Chinese always count 
the year before birth, he was, by American calculation, not quite 
five. This tax on the memory continues until the student goes 
up to Pekin for the final contest, when he is locked up in a box 
with a bottle of water and a ball of rice, and his judges hear his 
answers through a grating. The great prize, if he gets it, is 

simply this: "Qualified to hold office in Province." He 

is by this time, in the main, an old man, and only these old 
men can hold office. Learned in the letter but dead in the spirit, 
little wonder they dislike progress or change. 

The pay of an office-holder is poor, because China is very, 
very poor. I do not see why the world does not know this. Ten 
millions starved to death there in a single year but a little time 
ago. China is the poorest part of the globe I ever saw, and as 
travelling has been my trade for nearly half a century I have 
seen and have considered the earth and its peoples, far and wide. 
I know too well how poor is the soil and are the people of China; 
and I doubt if the soil was ever very rich, for you see no great 
ruins there, as in India, Egypt, and some other ancient countries. 

As for the honesty of these people, I appeal to every English 
merchant or banker, from Pekin to Hong Kong, to answer if he 
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ever heard of a dishonest Chinese merchant or banker. So far 
from that, not only has every English bank two Chinamen to 
receive and hand out money, but every bank in Japan has the 
same. The English will tell you, half in jest, that the Japanese 
is an Oriental Yankee, and does not trust his own people; and 
they will tell you, half in earnest, that the English bankers employ 
Chinese to handle their money because they never make mistakes. 
These people of China have never had anything like a bankrupt 
law. If a man cannot pay bis debts, or some one does not 
secretly come forward and pay them, at the end of each year, he 
has "lost his face," and so he dies by his own hand. Yet, with 
all their piteous poverty, they have no such word as "hard times," 
for everything must be settled up at the end of the year. There 
can be no extension of time. Confucius forbade it. 

Filthy? There are some places in San Francisco, kept for 
show — I know what I am saying — where "guides" beg to take 
you at night. Go into these "show" places, opium dens or worse, 
and you will find that the only persons there, except the keepers, 
are depraved white men and women. The Chinaman does not go 
into a "joint" to smoke opium. It is against the law, and he 
knows how eager the police are to take him in a wrong. Besides 
that, he is a solitary creature, as a rule. At home, since the 
British forced opium upon him, he smokes much, but alone. 

Of course, we have but an inferior class of Chinese with us, 
for they are naturally proud and will not come where they are 
not wanted, except to get bread. But if you care to go to the 
little Chinese settlement in San Francisco, to shop or to see, go 
alone. You may learn a little bit about real China there. For 
instance, you will see the man, not the mother, fondling the little 
one. You will see him stand the little, animated flower-pot on 
the sidewalk and see it throw its little, silk sleeves around its 
papa's legs and hug heartily. You will see plenty of heart and 
not so very much dirt. 

If I could only induce our Americans to journey to and 
through the Orient, instead of going so much to Europe, I am 
sure they would learn to despise all thought of an Exclusion Act. 

The Chinese in' the placer mines, where I worked alongside of 
them for years, always took time, at the end of a day's work, to 
entirely change their clothes and take a bath. I never knew a 
Chinese miner who did not. I never knew any other foreign 
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miner who did. In fact, I never knew one of the other foreigners 
to take a bath of any kind, except by accident. The Chinese are 
the cleanest people in person in the world, except, perhaps, the 
English gentlemen who take their daily "dip." 

In conclusion, let me say I never saw a drunken Chinaman. 
I never saw a Chinese beggar. I never knew or heard of a lazy 
one. I sat as County Judge of Grant County, Oregon, for four 
years, where the miners had sold out to the Chinese to such an 
extent that the larger half of the mining properties was Chinese. 
Yet in all that time there was not one criminal case involving a 
Chinaman and but one civil one, and in the latter case a white 
man was finally indicted by his fellow-citizens for perjury. 

Be assured, you will find all this wild cry simply sensation, 
as was the yellow howl of late in San Francisco, where the "labor- 
ing man" went on a strike at a time when there was more work 
than he could do, and at the best wages ever paid in the last 
three decades of our history. This laboring man struck because 
other laboring men did not choose to join him and his "beer 
joints." And nothing came of it, except that many good men 
were either killed or maimed and millions were wasted. Then 
the "laboring man" had to go to work alongside of the non- 
union man or not at all, as he pleased. But this sort of "labor- 
ing man" has paralyzed the coast before and will do it again, if 
he can. 

It is but equity that the Chinaman shall come here if we go 
there. This land is too great and too good to forget equity. I 
repeat, we need the Chinese quite as much as they need us, and 
that is much indeed. And I say that, so long as the city of San 
Francisco, the State of California, and the Federal Government 
pander to and try to please and appease this ignorant mob of out- 
laws, who crowd the saloons and in their drunken desperation 
tear to pieces honest men who want to work but refuse to asso- 
ciate with them, just so long will San Francisco remain a re- 
proach, as it has been all the season past. Bring in the China- 
men, and plenty of them, to help to take their places if they do 
not want to work. Let us see which is the stronger, a hoodlum 
mob of San Francisco or the President and the people of the 
United States. 

Bear with me. I am a laboring man. I have never aspired 
to or attained to much beyond hard work. I have built miles 
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of stone wall here, planted thousands and thousands of trees, 
worked alongside of all sorts of "hands" right here, as all know, 
for the past fifteen years, all the time when not at work else- 
where, and so it is that I know what a real laboring man is. 

I will not venture to advise; but I will say that if the man 
who really wants to work will keep out of the saloon, and go into 
the country and get a piece of land and go to work on it, he will 
soon look at things as I have set them down. He will soon want 
Chinese "help" for wife and babes, and, above all, a Chinese 
gardener. Or, if he cannot tear himself from the city, let him 
open a shop, start a factory, and employ Chinese, do almost any- 
thing except beg and bully; for that is simply about all that a 
strike means. This is about all that these missions to the Presi- 
dent and these appeals to Congress mean. The so-called "labor- 
ing man," who is not one in ten of the real laboring men, simply 
is a beggar and a bully. He does not want to work. He only 
wants to get something for nothing. Joaquin Miller. 

The Heights, Oakland, Cal. 



